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An instructive account of the rain-making ceremonies
observed by the Bechuanas and other inhabitants of the arid
Kalahari Desert in South-west Africa runs as follows:
" Another of the witch-doctor's functions was rain-making.
There were regular guilds of rainmakers. In an arid country
like South Africa, and especially in the Kalahari region, rain-
fall is the all-important subject. If it is abundant, the crops
will be abundant also, but if it is scanty, as last season's was
(1921-22), there is sure to be a shortage of food. Natives are
improvident as a rule, and were more so in their heathen days
than they are now, and the old Bechuanas were no exception
to the rule. In times of prolonged drought man and beast
both suffer, and there is a famine, with the result that the
stock die, and the natives are hard put to survive. In the old
days the chief was the great rainmaker of the tribe. He was
not only the temporal but the spiritual head of the tribe, and
it was his duty to see that the fertilizing showers descended
upon the land. There is little doubt that the chieftainship
evolved from the priesthood. The highest compliment that
the natives can pay to the memory of a departed chief is to
say that he was a great rainmaker, and a man who was suc-
cessful in this line was likely to become not only wealthy but
powerful, and very likely eventually become chief. Tradition
bears this supposition out. Many chiefs would not tolerate
any rivals, no matter how successful they might be. When
there was a drought the chief, if he was not the rainmaker,
used to send to the witch-doctor by night, and everything
must be done secretly if it is to be successful. The old Bec-
huanas would not tell folk-tales before sunset lest the clouds
should fall on them. The messenger must not look behind
him, nor drink water, but when he gets near the rainmaker's
abode he must bathe in a pure stream, because this will assist
the rain to come. The rainmaker uses his own spells to
produce the rain. He must smear himself with mud and
pour out libations of beer and water to the ancestral spirits to
send therain. Then the chief must sacrifice an ox of a peculiar
colour, for a good deal depends on that. If these ceremonies
are not successful in drawing from the sky the fertilizing fluid,
the rainmaker orders the chief and his people to go to the
mountains or hills with their cattle. They must drive these
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